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For the Companion, 
THE SIGNAL ROCK. 
Part III.—Concluded. 

IN WHICH MINNIE IS RESTORED TO HBR FRIENDS. 

We leave to the imagination of the reader the pleas- 
ure of depicting the tenderness of the recognition be- 
tween Minnie and her brother. How they clung to each 
other's necks! How Thaddy wept as Minnie rehearsed 
her bad and good fortunes! How Minnie sobbed aloud 
as Thaddy described the remorse that had filled his 
bosom from the hour he sent her to the sands; and 
how, as he grew older, he reasoned himself into the 
belief that the skiff missed from its mooring might 
have wafted his lost treasure to the Western world; 
and his life had been one continued pilgrimage in 
search of her! How the spectators all sobbed when 
they understood the tableau, and the wounded soldiers 
in all the little white cots gave three feeble cheers for 
their comrade, and another for Minnie! 

Not many days after there was one removal from the 
private hospital in B Street. 

Mrs. Redell insisted’ that it was nothing more than 
she expected, and that she should consider herself for- 
tunate if the whole hospital was not transferred to her 
second story. It is but just, however, to say that Mrs. 
Redell opened both house and heart to the wounded 
soldier, and that through her bounty he now prome- 
nades Broadway with a “patent limb” that is the envy 
of half the padded swells in the city. His military sa- 
lute continues to be regarded by Mrs. Redell as the 
perfection of saluting. 

The withered bouquet has been suitably enshrined, 
and Thaddy takes great delight in exhibiting it, while 
he relates how he “‘wore it upon his ’eart in battle, and 
could never drive Minnie’s sweet face from his ’ead, 
and how he always saw her before his heyes wherever 
he went,” and how, to sum it all up in common par- 
lance, he fell in love with his own sister. 

No sooner was Thaddy pronounced convalescent, 
than Minnie determined to surprise her parents in the 
old cabin by the sea, and induce them to return with 
her to the land that had so kindly adopted herself and 
brother. Almost the first steamer that crossed the At- 
lantic carried this resolution into effect, and after twelve 
years of absence, Minnie tapped for admittance at the 
door of the fisherman’s cot. ° 





It was not her mother’s voice that bade her enter; 








that had been loud and firm. She opened the door and 
stepped softly forward. Surrounded by a group of | 
children an old lady sat leaning upon a staff. As she | 
turned her sightless eyes toward the intruder, Minnie | 
recognized the blind grandam for whom, long years 
ago, she threaded the needles, and took up the lost | 
loops in the socks. 

How she longed to fling herself upon the withered 
form and ery aloud, “I am your lost Minnie!” 

Seating herself opposite, to the grandam, Minnie 
placed her travelling basket at her feet, and gazed ea- 
gerly around upon the scene before her. There was 
the caseless old clock still ticking on the wall, with 
whose flat pendulum she had stealthily played when a 
child. There was the same deal table where she had 
reigned queen of the feast. There were the quaintly 
carved chairs in which her father sat when, returned 
from his day’s toil, he held her upon his knee, and told 
her stories of elves, and mermaids, and “evil eyes.” 

“I would see the mother of these little ones,” said 
Minnie, pressing her hand over her heart, to keep down 
its throbbings. 

The grandam shook her head mournfully. 

“Ye are a stranger, then? I thought as much. Your 
step was not the step of a fisherman’s daughter, and 
your voice belongs to the gentry. If ye had been no 
stranger ye would have known that my son’s wife has 
been two weeks dead. Ye might have seen her grave 
had ye looked, by the signal rock.” 

“Dead!” The mother to whom she had wafted 
kisses in the golden sunset! Surely, this was not the 
greeting she had so lovingly hoped for. 

Minnie gulped back her emotion ; for had not Thaddy 
at their parting bade her “break it gently to the gran- 
dam ?” 

“And your son, my good grandam; perhaps I can 
speak with him ?” 

“A weel, he has gone to the fishing banks, and will 
hot be turning his face homeward for an hour yet. He 
has a hard time of it since Thaddy went away.” 

Minnie held out her hands coaxingly to the little 
fellow peering at her through the back of the chair, 
Who for protection had drawn close to the grandam’s 
side. But although the young group timidly accepted 
her little gifts, they rejected all farther approaches so 
Persistently that Minnie, oppressed with the unrecog- 
hized meeting, rose to retire. 

“Ye might sit in the cabin until the shadow falls upon 
the dial, if ye will,” said the grandam. ‘“My son is o’er 
Prompt to return at the set of the sun.” 

“Thank you; but I will return again. May I kiss 
you at parting, grandam ?” 

“A weel, ye can kiss me if ye like, for all I care; 
though it is a wrinkled face for a fine lady. But no- 
body has kissed‘ me for many a year, save now and 
then the youngsters,” 

Minnie leaned over the wasted form, and a tear fell 
te the furrowed cheek with the tender caress. 

“Ye have the sweet lips of our lost Minnie,” said the 

















MINNIE AND 


grandam, with her old, plaintive tremor. 
have been like ye had she lived.” 

The old lady sighed deeply, and leaning her head 
upon the cane, seemed to forget the presence of her 
Visitor. 

Minnie strolled away to the seaside. There was the 
long stretch of white sand; there the self-same peb- 
bles and shells so familiar in childhood; there was the 
signal rock, neither so high nor so wide as she had fan- 
cied it; and there, too, was her mother’s grave. 

It is needless to say that she wept as she kneeled be- 
side the rade mound. Who does not weep by a moth- 
er’s grave ? 

The panorama of her young life moved slowly across 
her memory, and in every scene she beheld the kind 
hand of her Heavenly Father, guarding her and crown- 
ing her with blessings; and her heart went forth in 


and perfect gift. 

The sun commenced to dip behind the waves, the 
signal for her father’s return. Since the fatal hour 
when Minnie unfurled the “all’s well” no welcome had 
been allowed to flutter from the signal rock. “It would 
only remind him of your loss,” said Thaddy, when re- 
lating the past to her, ‘and so we removed the staff.” 

Presently the boat came creeping into the cove—more 
slowly than-of old—and Minnie could see, even at the 
distance, that the puli at the oars was not that of vig- 
orous manhood. 

A thought struck her. Springing to the rock, she 
hoisted aloft the old signal of the “all’s well.” The 
fisherman’s cye caught the fluttering scarf, and she saw 
by the suspended oars and the erect figure that she had 
awakened a thought of the olden tinfe. Then a hand 
was drawn across his eyes. Another and more eager 
flutter of the “welcome.” The oars fell; the strokes 
told home; faster and faster sped the boat, while down 
across the sands flitted a flying figure, not like Minnie 
of old, and yet not unlike her, who flung her arms 
around the fisherman’s neck, and was hugged to his 
breast until sobs turned to laughter, and they be- 
thought themselves of an explanation. 

‘How did you get here, my darling ?” 


She would! 
' 





HER GRANDAM,. 


‘*How did you know I was alive, father ?” 
| ‘Thaddy wrote, didn’t he ?” 

“QO, treacherous Thaddy! He promised to keep the 
secret, and I came across the Atlantic on purpose to 
surprise you, and failed.” 

“But he couddn’t keep the secret from his old father, 


darling, when he knew it would make a young man of 


me again. But I had not begun to look for you so 
| soon, my little lark !” 

| “Do they know at the cabin ?”’ 

| “Not yet; I could not trust myself to tell them. I 
' could not believe the good news myself; and even joy 
| might kill the grandam, though it is little enough she 

has had of it for many a long year.” 

| “God is very good,” said Minnie, solemnly, taking 
| both her father’s rough hands in her own, and pressing 
| them to her lips. “He preserved me upon the waters, 


gratitude and thanksgiving to the Giver of each good , and has given me a happy home in America. By His 


| grace aiding us, we will return together, and you shall 
| live where life will be less toilsome, and where Thaddy 
and myself will share its trials with you.” 

Thus chatting, the father and child returned to the 
cabin. They found the children sporting around the 
good grandam, whose hoary head still rested upon the 
cane, as when Minnie had left her. 

“I have good news for you to-day, grandam,” cried 
the fisherman, gaily. “Look up, feel of this young face, 
and see if you can guess who has returned to gladden 
our hearts!” 

But the bowed head was never lifted again. Other 
lips than Minnie’s had kissed the withered cheeks, and 
lo! the scales that sealed the blind eyes had fallen, and 
| leaving the oaken staff on the threshold, “this mortal 
had put on immortality,” and entered through the gate 
called “Beautiful,” into the golden streets of the New 
Jerusalem ! 

How Minnie brought her father’s family to America, 
and how cordially they were received by Thaddy need 
not be told. 

It will require no small effort to tone down the three 
or four growing young English folks whose portraits 
adorn the cut, and render them presentable to the 


Olute that i¢ must be done, and you know there is an 
old distich about women, complimentary to their per- 
severance, 
“If she will, she twill, you may depend on't,”' 

which encourages us to hope their resolution will ulti- 
mately be crowned with success. At present, however, 
we are free to confess that the amusing contrast that 
exists between the brilliant and graceful Minnie, and 
her uncouth relations, rather justifies the light badi- 
nage of the aristocratic Redells, to which the unabashed 
young lady good-naturedly replies, that, as America is 
so republican that the poorest may aspire to equal em- 
inence with the rich, and integrity and merit are almost 
sure of a speedy recognition, she does not despair of 
yet seeing her young charges rank among the eminent 
and cultivated of the land. 


AN ADVENTURE ON BEACHY HEAD. 
In the line of lofty cliffs of chalk which form the 
south-eastern boundary of England, the bold promon- 
tory known as Beachy Head is one of the most remark- 
able. Its elevation from the level of the sea is five 
hundred and eighty-eight feet; and as the situation of 
the cliff is one of the most exposed along the whole 
line of coast, a moderate breeze suffices to send the 
waters chafing and foaming up its rugged face. 

It was on a fine afternoon in September, in the year 
18—, that three friends, young men, set ont from the 
village of Eastbourne to walk to Beachy Head, the dis- 
tance being about a mile and a haif. One of the three 
was collector of fossils, and he took with him the little 
hammer which he commonly used for breaking the 
lumps of chalk which so often contain specimens of 
antediluvian shark’s teeth, echini, and shells. Arriving 
on the beach below the cliff, they found the sea almost 
calm, and wandered about for some time searching for 
agates and pebbles; and one of the three—the fossil- 
hunter—found among the shingles a large spike-nail, a 
relic, perhaps, of one of those fearful wrecks which are 
not uncommon at this awful point. Perhaps he held 
the old superstitious opinion that it is lucky to pick up 
and preserve any piece of old iron. At all events, the 
spike-nail was safely deposited in his pocket, and he 
wandered on, intently searching for fossils along the 
base of the ctiff which frowned above his head. Pres- 
ently he came to that spot where a portion of the top- 
most, strata of chalk has crumbled away, and fallen like 
| an avalanche upon the beach below, forming a sloping 
rugged wall, to the height of about four hundred feet, 
with numerous crags and fissures, which might tempt 
a chamois or a hunted fox to search for a pathway, but 
which offered no likelihood of a hold for human foot. 
But our narrative will perhaps proceed more easily and 
naturally in the language of the adventurer himself. 

“1 was so occupied with my search among the masses 
of chalk which lay at the foot of the cliff, that I had for 
a full half hour parted from my companions ; and when 
I raised myself from my stooping posture to look for 
them, I was surprised to find that I had gradually 
climbed a good way up a narrow shelving track, which 
seemed to present no obstacle to my further progress. 
My friends were not in sight; they had probably gone 
along the beach beyond the projection of the headland. 
It was of no consequence; I should see them presently ; 
and so I continued my ascent, finding from time to time 
specimens which absorbed my attention, and made me 
quite regardless of the increasing difficulties of my path. 
On a sudden, however, I was startled by the scream of 
a seagull, and, looking round me, was at once awure- 
that I had reached a point of considerable danger— 
that, in fact, it would be quite impossible to retracé my 
steps for the last twenty or thirty feet that L had 
mounted, and that I had no alternative but to proeeed 
onward, in the hope of finding a track by which 1 
could descend. In this situation I shouted te my com- 
panions; but they were not in sight, nor could I per- 
ceive any moving object on the beach, which lay far 
below, or on the expanse of sea, over ‘which the sun 
now glared through a rising fog-bank in the west—a 
blood red disk resting on the horizon. No time was to 
be lost; it would soon be dusk, and the peril of my 
path would be increased. At every step my footing be- 
came more and more insecure; and when my hand or 
my foot loosened a fragment of chalk, down it went, 
rushing and bounding, and disturbing other projections 
in its course, until I heard the sullen, distant erash as 
they fell upon the beach below, and read in that sound 
a warning of my inevitable fate if I should lose my 
hold. 

“But to retreat was impossible. 1 had now arrived 
at a spot where the cliff rose perpendicular overhead. | 
About twelve or fifteen feet up was a fringe of grass, 
which gave me hope that there must be a ledge of rock, 
which would afford a better footing. But how to reach 
it? How was it possible I could climb that wall? And 
should I fail? It was an awful moment. We talk of 
fervent prayer, and sometimes we think that we are 
praying earnestly for blessings to be bestowed or dan- 
gers to be averted; but ah! how dull and languid are 
such prayers compared with those of him who is stand- 
ing on the brink of destruction, alone, as it were, with 
God, while death hovers over him in the gathering 
shades of night! : 

“My situation was becoming desperate, and I had not 

a moment to lose. My hammer was still in my hand, 
and I recollected the spike-nail I had found on the 
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hammer I dug out little hollows in the chalk for my 
feet, and then, driving in my spike above, I held by it 
while I cut the next, and the next; and thus I proceed- 
ed in my hazardous task until, at the end of an hour, 
as nearly as I could guess, and just as the dim twilight 
was deepening into night’s darkness, I succeeded in 
clambering upon the grassy ledge. Success was it? 
I was at a height of four bundred feet at least, and 
above me the cliff rose nearly two hundred more—its 
bald and rugged top rather overhanging the narrow 
shelf on which I was crouching, so that to climb it, even 
if I had nerves of steel, would have been entirely hope- 
less. 

“At this moment my hammer, which had rendered 
me such good service, slipped from my hand and fell. 
I dared not watch its fall down that frightful precipice, 
but I heard its chinking sound as it struck two or three 
times against projections in its course; but it sounded 
on my ear like a funeral knell. 

“It was now nearly dark, but I could just perceive two 
or three moving figures on the beach, and I shouted to 
them with all my power; but the distance was great, 
and the noise of the waves upon the shingle must have 
drowned my voice. I saw them walk leisurely away ; 
and commending myself to the care of Him who had 
preserved me thus far, 1 made up my mind to the ne- 
cessity of spending the night where I was, with the 
faint hope that at daylight I might be able, by hoisting 
a signal of distress, to obtain assistance. 

“But now anew difficulty began to press upon me; 
hunger, thirst and fatigue were taking hold of me; my 
hands, swollen and wounded, and my finger-nails, worn 
*# down to the quick by grappling with the rock, caused 
excessive pain. Yet in spite of all this, I began to feel 
a drowsiness which I dared not indulge; for there was 
no friendly branch or twig to which I could fasten my- 
self, and to fall asleep on that narrow shelf of rock 
would be to fall into the sleep of death. 

“From this imminent peril I was preserved in a man- 
ner which will ever make me grateful to Him who in 
this hour of misery and distress sent me help in the 
form of a friendly sea-bird. A scream, and then the 
flapping of a seagull’s wing roused me from my stupor. 
It came and went as the bird wheeled round me, and 
then sailed away far, far below. Another came and 
went, and came again; and thus the pair hovered about 
me in the darkness, through the hours of that fearful 
night, and their screaming notes and the flapping of 
their long wings, so near me at times as to fan my face, 
kept me from giving way to sleep. No doubt the 
poor birds had their nest in some crevice near me, and 
their natural efforts to scare away an invader of their 
territory proved the means of safety to me. 

‘At length the first streak of light appeared, and from 
that moment my eyes were turned constantly to the 
beach below, in the hope of seeing some fisherman, for 
I knew that they were often early at their work. The 
light gradually increased, and I was just able to distin- 
guish objects at that distance, when to my great joy I 
saw a man close to the water’s edge. Happily there 
was little or no wind, and I had the better chance of 
making myself heard. I waved my hat and my white 
handkerchief, and shouted, using my hands as a speak- 
ing trumpet; presently the man stopped, and turning 
slowly round, stood gazing at me. I renewed my 
shouts, and was answered. The sound of his voice rose 
distinctly to my ear, backed as I was by the reverberat- 
ing rock. 

“ «Hold on a bit,’ he said, ‘and I’ll tell the coast- 
guard people.’ 

“Here was a ray of hope; but Aow could they help 
me? There was but one way that appeared possible— 
they might lower ropes from the top of the cliff; but 
should I have the courage or ,the strength required for 
the ascent? Yes, if it came to that, I must find resolu- 
tion to meet a danger which scarcely equalled that to 
which I had been already exposed. I knew not how 
long a time elapsed, for I had neglected to wind up my 
watch, but it seemed hours before I saw or beard any 
thing of the promised assistance. At last. I heard, 
through the still morning air, a voice above my,head, 
and, looking up, saw the heads of two men projecting 
over the edge of the cliff; they were lying on their 
faces, and were lowering a rope; it looked but a thread, 
as it swung gently backward and forward in the morn- 
ing breeze, and when at last it reached the place where 
I stood, it was swinging more than a yard from me, be- 
cause the edge of the cliff projected somuch. It was 
shaken, however, by the men, and still swinging back- 
ward and forward. Watching my opportunity, I 
caught the end and drew it towards me. It had a loop 
tied in sailor’s fashion, and I knew that would not slip; 
but, alas! the line was but small, and I much doubted 
if it would bear my weight—perhaps the men had un- 
derrated that—for I was near six feet high, and weighed 
nearly fourteen stone. I shouted to the men, ‘Will it 
bear me ?” P 

** ‘Ay, ay,’ was the answer: ‘Have you pluck? 

“ ‘Ay, I hope so,’ wa’ my reply. 

“ ‘Then make it fast round your body, and swing 
yourself quietly off—steady, now!’ 

“I question whether any criminal, when submitting 
his neck to the gentle attentions of the hangman, ever 
experienced a more deadly sensation than I did at that 
moment. A cold damp stood on my brow, and my 
heart beat audibly as I passed the cord round my chest, 
and secured it in front with the best knot I was master 
of. Then I knelt and looked up to the clear sky, and 
in a few fervent words commended myself to the Divine 
protection. 

“The men above called out: 

“ ‘Say when you're ready.’ 

“I looked up, waved my hand, and cried : 

“ ‘Now!’ and feeling the rope tightening and lifting | 
me, swung myself off from the ledge, keeping my eyes | 
fixed on the cliff as I felt myself slowly rising. Pres- | 
ently there was a stop, and, looking up, I found that I| 
was still about a hundred feet from the top. I could) 
see but one of the men’s heads, and he was-in the act of | 
removing a large fragment of chalk which had been | 
disturbed by the friction of the rope, and which, if it | 
had fallen on my head, must have killed me instantly. | 
He did succeed in removing it; but, as I afterwards | 
learned, I was held by his one companion alone while 
his’ hands were so. occupied. Again I began to ascend, 
and hope returned, I heard the voices of my deliver- 

















inn, where, by the aid of kind and watchfal care, such 
as English hearts and hands are ever ready to bestow, 
I recovered in a few hours from the effects of my peril- 
ous adventure. 


sages in the Psalms which had cheered me during the 
lonely watches of that memorable night, as I never felt 
them before. 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty. He shall defend thee under His wings, and 
thou shalt be safe under His feathers; His faithfulness 
and truth shall be thy shield and buckler.’ ‘My soul 
hangeth upon Thee; Thy right hand hath upholden 
me. 
go, that my footsteps shall not slide.’ ‘I will lift up| 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh even from the Lord, who hath made 
heaven and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved, and He that keepeth thee will not sleep. The 
Lord Himself is thy keeper, the Lord is- thy defence 
upon thy right hand.’ ” 


ers as they gave each other the word to haul together;! The boy was trying to get into an out-house, because 
and I rose, and rose, and at last felt my wrists seized he was afraid the guerillas might order him to seek for 
by a friendly grasp, and fell stretched upon the turf. I other property; and while he would not have ran 
just heard the hurrah that was uttered, and then for a; away and thus have left his mother and sister at the 
time lost all consciousness. 


“When I revived, I found myself in bed at a little 


“I can now feel the force and beauty of those pas- 


*Whoso dwelleth under the defence of 


‘Thou shalt#make room enough under me for to 


+o 


STORY FOR BIRNIE. 


Look out of the window, Birnie, 
And tell me what you see! 
Something away ih the cross-road, 
Beyond the walnut tree; 
A man that reels and staggers, 
With hair as white as snow 
Tossing over his wrinkled forehead,— 
Who is it, dear? do you know? 





Climb up in my lap, sweet Birnie, 
And take a better look ; 
He stops, afraid of the foot bridge 
That crosses Willow Brook. 
“Old Shaw !''—with a scornful gesture, 
And a look of,proud disdain ; 
And Birnie turfs from the window 
To the picture books again. 


It’s hard for my heart, sweet Birnie, 
When I hear the angels say, 

“Go, call the dear little children 
Away from their sinless play,— 

From the singing birds and the sunshine, 
And every thing fair they know, 

And make them sick with grieving 
For all earth's sin and wo!" 


Look out again on the snow-path, 
The hard words mast be said! 

See the hands that shake with palsy, 
And the shame that bows the head! 

All cold, and dark, and lonesome 
His days and nights go by— 

“Old Shaw,” that no one cares for, 
Afraid to live or die! 


You'll almost always see him 
Half-drunk, if he's no worse, 
Singing a low song, may be, 
Or hobbling by with a curse. 
A rich man’s son, little Birnie, 
He once was, brave and tall; 
Lots of fine boys in the village, 
And he the pride of them all! 


'T was wine he drank in the parlor, 
With ladies young and fair! 
They gave him the cup of poison 
With such a coaxing air! 
Bright eyes, and smiles, and the wine-cup, 
Then brandy, with a friend; 
At last ‘tis ale and whiskey, 
And rum and shame the end! 


Do you think he is ever happy, 
With sin grown sick and old? 

So tired, with no one to love him, 
Tottering on in the cold? 

Run fast from the first temptation ; 
Remember, God can see. 

And the sin begun in pleasure 
Sha]i end in misery. 

Youth's Temperance Visitor. 


—+or 





For the Companion. 
THE “GRITTY GIRL” OF KENTUCKY. 


A STORY OF THE WAR. 

The story I am about to tell is one of the incidents of 
the war im Kentucky, where—unless she has died quite 
recently—Miss Anna Bassford still lives. 

A fellow named Henry Clay King was expelled from 
the Kentucky Legislature for the crime of treason. He 
became the leader of a gang of guerillas. Graves 
county was one of his hunting-grounds. And what do 
you think his band hunted? Not foxes, nor game, but 
Union men. Anna Bassford’s father lived in this county, 
and everybody in that vicinity knew very well that he 
was “loyal to the backbone,” as they say out there. 

King let it be known that he intended to visit Mr. 
Bassford. The old gentleman was told that the guer- 
illas meant to plunder him, and was advised to go to 
some place of safety. He therefore hid his gun, and 
took his horses to the town of Paducah, where they 
could not be stolen. 

Next day King’s men called at Mr. Bassford’s house. 
You may be sure they were furious when they found 
that the old man had escaped, and especially when they 
saw that he had taken his horses with him. 

They swore savagely, and threatened Mrs. Bassford, 
and ordered her to give up her husband’s gun. She 
was so much frightened that she told her son to search 
for it. This boy was about fifteen years old. He knew 
where the weapon was hid, and soon handed it to the 
guerillas. 

These fellows knew that Mr. Bassford had a pistol, 
and they demanded that it should be delivered to them. 

Anna had not said much thus far, but shenow stepped 
up to the robbers and said, 

“You sha’n’t have it; you’re too mean and cowardly 
to fight boldly, but you go about robbin’ women and 
boys. You sha’n’t have it,I tell ye! I know whar it 
is, but you sha’n’t have it!” 

The robbers threatened to burn the house, and to 
commit all sorts of outrages. But it was of no use. 
Anna would not tell them where the pistol was hid. 

They searched the house high and low; but no trace 
of the missing pistol could they find. 

“Bill,” said one of them, “I'll fix her.” 

“Tell you what, Jake,” the other answered, “you take 
care what you do with that gal. She’s got mischief 
in her eyes.” 

“O, I don’t mean to touch her,” said the other, “let’s 
take her brother. That’ll scare ’em into telling where 
the pistol is.” 

“That'll fetch ‘em,” the second guerilla answered. 
“But I wouldn’t care to touch that gal.” 

The robbers came down. 

“Here, Bob,” said the first guerilla, “I want ter speak 


-mercy of the robbers, yet he was anxious to get out of 
their sight. 

But he found that it was of no use, and so he slowly 
came forward. F 

“Walk pert!” shouted the robber whom I have called 
Bill, ‘or I’ll make you trot lively.” 

““Walk as ye please, George,” said his sister, “‘you’re 
not his nigger, you know. Don’t you hurry yourself.” 

The robber turned round to the girl, but there was 
something in her eye that held him back from striking 
her, as he had often beaten women before. 

George by this time had come near the guerillas. 

‘‘Where’s your father ?” the highwayman asked him. 

“At Paducah,” said George. 

“What did he go thar for ?” 

“Kase you ’uns was comin’.” . 

“Who told him we was a coming ?” 

‘Don’t know.” 

“Ye don’t, eh? We'll make you tell worth two of 
that. Get on my horse.” 

George did so. Meanwhile the two other guerillas 
had mounted. 

“What ’r’ ye goin’ to do with him ?” asked the moth- 
er, trembfing and anxious. 

“We're going to take him to camp Beauregard,” said 
the guerilla, “tin place of his Lincolnite father.” 

The mother screamed, but Anna did not utter a word. 

Suddenly, as Bill was about to mount the horse that 
George already sat on, she drew her hand from her 
dress, a click was heard, and suddenly she shouted, 

“Halt!” 

The robber looked round. A pistol was at his head. 
His two comrades by this time were nearly out of sight. 

“Get down, George,” said the brave girl. 

The robber tried to reach his gun, but found that he 
was at Anna’s mercy. 

So he made terms; George was liberated; the old 
gun was not captured, and Anna Bassford became one 
of the loyal heroines of the war in Kentucky. 

UncLE JAMES. 








For the Companion. 
HOW ELISHA READ GOT WELL. 


The little red house where Elisha lay sick with the 
typhus fever stood close to the road along which every 
morning and evening some dozen of his young school- 
mates passed on their way to and from school, and very 
often they called at the door to inquire how he did. 

Among them were two boys, John Loomis and Ned 
Hayward, about Elisha’s age and much attached to him, 
who were allowed sometimes, out of regard to his wish- 
es—for he thought as much of them as they did of him, 
>to go into his room and speak to him. . 

One evening they were grieved and frightened to find 
that he did not know them. He was “out of his head,” 
his mother said, in a sad, half-whisper to the boys, and 
they stood very still, looking at their poor friend as he 
talked and muttered incoherently in bed, but totally at 
a loss what to say or do. It was so strange and unnat- 
ural to see him so. It seemed that it could not be 
Elisha who lay there. He had always been so glad to 
see them, and spoke to them in the old, familiar way, 
only that his voice was weaker. But when his eye rest- 
ed on John Loomis, and he called him “Mr. Goodwin,” 
and asked him to pray for him, thinking he was the 
minister, it was more than either John or Ned was pre- 
pared for. They were ready to cry, and Mrs. Read told 
them, with tears in her own eyes, that they had better 
go home. 

Little was said between the two boys as they went 
their way slowly homeward. 

“T never saw anybody so sick before, did you, John ?” 
was about all Ned found tongue to utter before they 
separated, and John, who was not generally so talka- 
tive as his schoolmate, spoke in monosyllables only. 

Poor Elisha! He was too sick to be seen by any one 
but his mother and the doctor the next day, and when 
his two young friends passed along to school they were 
told that he had had a bad night and was worse, and 
they must not go in. 

There was not so much studying as usual that day 
among the children on the hill—nor playing, either. 
They all loved Elisha—the little ones because he was 
always “clever” to them and took their part, and car- 
ried them “pig-back” over the brook, and the bigger 
ones because he was their playmate, and generous and 
good-natured when he shared their games on the old 
green; and when it was whispered about that Elisha 
was going to die, all felt asif a great darkness had come 
down on the school-house. As for John and Ned, they 
could scarcely look in a book at all. The vision of 
their sick schoolmate’s face, with the wild, distressful 
eyes, came between them and the letters when they 
tried to read, and John Loomis could not help hearing 
over and over again, with a sensation of awe and grief, 
the plaintive voice of the deranged boy asking him to 
pray for him. 

On their way home they turned aside into a little 
grove where they had often gone nutting with Elisha. 

It was a pleasant place, green overhead with the rust- 
ling leaves of the maple and walnut, beautiful around 
and underfoot, with sweet swamp-honeysuckle, and the 
scarlet berries of the partridge myrtle, and alive in 
every thicket, and rock, and tree-top with twittering 
birds and chattering squirrels. 

The boys minded but little about these, however. They 
were talking of something else, thinking of something 
else. After a little they grew quite silent, Ned whit- 
tling abstractedly with his knife on the log where they 
sat, and John poking the leaves back and forth with 
his feet. 

Through the chinks in the trees, not a quarter of a 
mile off they could see the little red house where Elisha 
lay. 

“John,” said Ned, abruptly, “wasn’t it queer that 
*Lisha should think you was the minister ?” 

“Yes ;” said John, “I can’t help thinking about that 
ever since. I wish I could pray as good as the minister 
can.” 


“TI can’t,” said John, gathering up his feet out of the 
leaves and resting forward on his elbows and chin. 

There was a pause. 

“John,” said Ned, “I'll tell you what—if you'll pray 
I will.” 

Another pause. 

“No, you pray first.” 

Another longer pause, and Ned stopped his whittling. 

“Let’s kneel down,” said he, and the boys dropped 
on their knees beside the log. 

“Our Father which art in heaven,” Ned began. For 
a second he could get no further. “O, Lord,” he begun 
again, “O Lord, we don’t know what to say, but do 
make ’Lisha get well, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
Then John followed in pretty much the same words. 
After that they left the grove together to go home, stop- 
ping on the way to inquire after their poor friend. 
“I wonder if he is dying!” exclaimeg Ned, as they 
came near the house and saw the doctor tie his horse 
at the gate and go in hastily with his saddle-bags. 
Elisha was no better—rather worse, his older sister 
said, when they asked at the door; and the boys wént 
sadly away. 
Delirium had almost worn out the body of the sick 
lad, and now he lay with little motion, save a feeble 
tossing of the head, and occasional meaningless whis- 
pers and vacant rollings of the eyes. The household 
was in tears, for all thought him nearly gone. Every 
art had been used to induce quiet in his disordered 
frame, but so far with no avail. Silently his relatives 
gathered around his bed watching and weeping. 
Towards midnight he grew calmer. Evidently the 
best or the worst must happen soon. Unexpectedly to 
all he fell asleep and breathed regularly, and when the 
doctor came at midnight, as he said he would, he found 
the fever turned and a gentle perspiration breaking out 
upon his forehead. 
Elisha was saved. . 
Ineed not describe the joy of Ned and John, when 
they heard the good news, or when they called to see 
him two days after and heard him call them by name, 
and thank them for the nice little relishes they brought 
him. He knew how faithfully the physician had at- 
tended him, and how frequently Mr. Goodwin, the min- 
ister, had called, but he never knew, till he grew up to be 
a man, of the simple prayer that his two boy friends of- 
fered up for him together in the little grove. Then he 
said, with a smile of grateful recollection, “That is how 


I got well.” 7. B. 
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THE POPPY AND THE DAISY. 
A FABLE. 


“How in the world came you there?” said a flaring 
scarlet poppy to a cheery, crimp little daisy that grew 
at his feet. 

“That’s more than I can tell,” said the daisy. 

“Don’t you feel ashamed of being so near me ?” said 
the poppy. 

“Not at all,” said the daisy. 

“Don’t you see how tall I am ?” said the poppy. 

“Very tall,” said the daisy. 

“And handsome ?” said the poppy. 

“Yes,” said the daisy. 

“Don’t you feel afraid of me?” said the poppy. 

“Not a bit,” said the daisy. 

“How very short you are,” said the poppy. 

“Very,” said the daisy. 

“And insignificant,” said the poppy. 

* “Yes,” said the daisy. 

“And ugly,” said the poppy. 

“I deny that,” said the daisy. 

“No one would look twice at you,” said the poppy. 

“Perhaps not,” said the daisy. ? 

“The people pass through the field and don’t see 
you,” said the poppy. 

“Do they ?” said the daisy. 

“They can’t help seeing me!” said the poppy. 

“No, I’m sure they can’t,” said the daisy. 

“And they admire me!” said the poppy. 

“Do they ?” said the daisy. 

“You know they do!” said the poppy, growing red- 
der with passion. : 

“I am sure I don’t,” said the daisy. 

“You're as envious as you can be,” said the poppy. 

“Quite a mistake,” said the daisy. 

“O, you would give the whole field to be in my place,” 
said the poppy. 

“I wouldn’t,” said the daisy. 

“Who would spend a thought on you?” said the 


POPE, : : 
“Robert Burns,” said the daisy. 

“I wish the reapers would come to cut the corn.” 

*So do I.” 

“Why do you want them ?” said the poppy. 

“Simply because you do,” said the daisy. 

“Very fine; it’s your own conceit. You think they 
will look at you,” said the poppy. 

“No, I don’t, indted,” said the daisy. 

“They won’t trouble themselves about you,” said the 
poppy. 

“T hope not,” said the daisy. 

“I shall turn my back on you,” said the poppy. 

*Do,” said the daisy. 

“Are you not very sorry ?” said the poppy. 

“Not at all,” said the daisy. 

“I despise you,” said the poppy. 

“Do you?” said the daisy. 

“It makes me ill to look at you,” said the poppy. 

“How wise of you to turn round, then,” spid the 
daisy. 

“You couldn’t turn your back on me,” said the poppy: 

“No, I’m such a stiff little thing,” said the daisy. 

‘What made you turn round again ?” said the daisy. 

“O, dear!” said the poppy. 

“What's the matter?” said the daisy. 

“The reapers are coming!” said the poppy. 

“Don’t you want them ?” said the daisy. 

“O! I’m afraid they’ll cut me down,” said the poppy: 
“They’ve just cut down a whole company of us.” 

“Ah! you're so tall,” said the daisy. 

“Alas! alas!” sighed the poppy. 

“And so handsome,” said the daisy. 

“Ah!” said the poppy. 

“They'll be sure to see you,” said the daisy. 

“OQ, don’t!” groaned the poppy. “I wish I were 
short like you.” 

“TI am very short,” said the Daisy. 

“They won't see you,” said the poppy. 

“No, nobody looks at me,” said the daisy. 

“Good-by, daisy—they are close; I shal] soon be cut 
down,” said the poppy. 

“Good-by,” said the daisy. 

“T’ve been very rude to you; will you 
said the poppy. 

“O, don’t mention it,” said the daisy. 

“Are you sorry for me?” said the poppy. 

“Yes, with all my heart,” said the daisy. 

“You're a dear, kind little thing,” said the poppy: 

“Thank you kindly,” said the daisy. 

“You never made much of yourself,” said the poppy 

“T never had the chance,” said the daisy. 

Poor poppy! He never spoke more. The scythe 


forgive me?” 





“I'd pray if I was you, anyhow,” said Ned, continu- 
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ing to whittle. “May be it’ll make ’Lisha get well.” 
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ran to him and imparted his bright idea in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘O, papa, I think that dog’s dittin to bea 
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his fate, a heavy heel pressed on her, and drove her al- 


NEW AND CHOICE PIANO SONGS. 
most into the earth, and she thought she should never 
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The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 


THE GREAT TEACHER. 


“T asked the little joyous bird who taught him how to fly, 

And sing such pretty songs in the bright-blue morning sky; 

And he told me it was God who had given to him his wing, 

And taught him how to build his nest, and taught him how to sing. 


I asked the little lovely flower who gave her perfume sweet, 
And dressed her in her velvet coat, so beautiful and neat; 
And she told me it was God who had clothed her with such care, 
And taught her how to breathe se sweet upon the evening air. 


I asked the little twinkling star who taught him how to shine, 
And run with such a steady pace along his proper line; 

And he told me it was God who bade him shine so bright, 
And trim his little tiny lamp to cheer the winter night. 


CLOSING OULSALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice ef Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 62}¢ cents per yard. 

An invoicg of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches, at 
very much reduced prices. NEW ENGLAND Carper Co., 75 Hano 








CoveHs.—The administration of med 1 preparations in the 
form of a lozenge is of all modes the most eligible and convenient, 
more especially as regards a CoucH Remepy. “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” or Cough Lozenges allay irritation, which induces 
coughing, sivas instant, relief in Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Infiu- 
enza, and Constptive and Asthmatic complaints. 22—lw 





JOHN’S FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


Three little girls were playing in one corner of the 
sitting-room, with dolls enough to people a small col- 
ony.. ®*e dolls were going out to tea. There wasa 
small ...vie, with a napkin for a tablecloth, on which 
was spread the prettiest little tea-set you ever saw. It 
was not often they had it to play with. It was kept on 
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—lay on the floor reading. The book for a time took 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
all his attention. There were pictures of soldiers on 
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RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
nel, one of his ships captured an English vessel, among 
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that led me to attempt escaping.” fle rishi ws pe Ry = ne an be ean a his 
“And so you shall see her,” said Napoleon. “So aan “hont Margaret, halt; 7 am aah t ml CHOLERA, CHOLERA Morsvs, DyseNTERY, DIARRH@A, Summer eiprcictg: 
brave a son must have a noble mother.” a | Joh 7} ip le gi is he I ony > of| Complaint, &c., are a greater and more general cause of suffering t di - th ts of the hai lyi ired 
‘Thus saving, he gave the ; f gold cried John. he little girls ran to her with the story o » XC., are 1 fering | They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying require 
Thus saying, he gave the young tar a piece of gold, heir w gs. Jol aes n - vas best for hi and mortality during the Summer months than all the other ail ish t a tural col ab : ‘ 
and commanded that he should be forwarded, under a their wrongs. ohn saw in her eye it was best for um ments combined, especially among children. Yet there is a sim- nourishment, and natural color an eauty returns. 
pPPy- flag of truce, to his native country. He arrived there | t® beat a hasty retreat; but before he could make it} pile. safe and sure remedy, that may be given the most delicate Grey hair disappears, bald spots are coy- 
ag , “ y: good, Aunt Margaret caught him by the shoulder, and | infant or strong man, purely vegetable, containing no opiates or ered, hair stops falling, and 
* se safely, and although he lived many years in poverty, Ve Sealed “Yo Saalat oval selfish boy 2?| narcotics, and very pleasant to the taste, which has been tested ; P 
n’t see - ? ; save him a shakin You mischievous, selfish bo: 5 vi : 1 t th i 
never would he spend or in any way part with the gold | ® ; ; 8 ? Y> | by thousands during the past eighteen years, and all as one unite BXUEANS GrOwen 16 
“pens Saw Se ee ae oe laying soldier,” cried John. ‘You are ct cis te ls wer conte on abe ft. These state cathe sae pois 
You sec how the filial affection of this young sailor a ocak ood iebenthinn ” she said ushing him into facen, well atteatad hea iodo’ Hh i Ro cae pone sig sent to LADIES AND CHILDREN 
met with its reward. It was one of the surest evidences th pore rare eget which brou: L ws him hard u any one desiring it, and the medicine is guarantied as above rep- 4 
of a noble caaracter, to see a son honor and love his et " dn bal te “T hat ee ied th Bang resented, ornopay., rate : 4 
mother. God lodks with approbation on such a feeling; | %@nst the balusters. ate you,” cried the boy,| br. H.'V. BicKNELL’s Dysextery Syrvr is the article. Pre- WILL APPRECIATE 
and will be sure to reward it. He has Himself com smarting with pain. She shut the door on him. His] pared ey ee Sutton, of Providence, R. is —_ be 
red- a 4 eis 3 vie * his . i rec j “ turnished by all dealers in medicine. Geo. C. Goodwin & Co.. of e 1L FRA ANCE AN I . Ss 
ing red manded, “Honor thy father and thy mother; so shall ag ' vomong Booed yg ged x eee > oa Boston, and Demas Barnes & Co., of New York, General Agents. bes DEEPEN STU wry > a B pyre, SRS 
thy days be long upon the land which the Lord thy God like oe sie "he ann wen = yr “shee ak 20—ém APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 
— giveth thee.” And this command is most significantly f na po par’ bl ‘ef ea a > My d 5p cine s sae 
yey referred to in the New Testament as “the first command- — erg ist ae classed under two quite sepa- A CROWN OF GLORY. =e 
r place,” ment with promise.” Boys—and girls ,t0o—never fail ge gy oy opened and his mother en- No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 
. to love your mothers. Whenever you find your love to hn ae at diveetiy tute the onl : d Every‘Man, Woman and Child who has used 
your mothers growing faint and feeble, be sure that | "Tee. Gi WOR SEEOT B00: NO: CRT OOM, oh 4 
. 3i d Sats ; ani fearful foothold in y unexpectedly came upon the scene of disaster. Jane STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
said the Se a ee See Se Seen a Eee was crying. Every one was ready to tell what the ’. 
heart.—3. S. Visitor. pel ree tn fine hie an to the keyhole, and A Fiennes Sa ene os Passi “pa hc 8 yaaa Convincing Testimony. 
: e : y the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
heard enough to know that a strong case was made out| S*¢ 2#ve mace REV. C. A. BUCKBEE 
rm.” A WISE MONKEY. against him. ‘See, mother, a cup and saucer broken,” Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. SAAS 
cies cried Fanny, hunting among the ruins. “Our dear Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
Mr. Polard states that in his drinking days he was oot uae is rated.” Br am wren sorry,” gaid It cures Itching of the Head. 
the companion of a man in Arundel county, Maryland, |} ye. Downs. John was still listening, and he well It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. “I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
ink they who had a monkey which he valued at a thousand dol- knew that his mother’s sorry was a so sorry. It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
_ atewh took tl — ue “Shall he ever play soldier again ?” asked Jane. “Is It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. and Zylobalsamum.” 
' e always too am out on ¢ estnut pee, and it not a wicked play?” “I have no objection to John’s Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- REV. WILLIAM CUTTER 
‘said the when he — ps — — Ne he would go to the | playing soldier, if he plays the true soldier,” said Mrs.| ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- ie ; 
very end of the limbs and knock them off with his fist. Dover John listened with all his might. “The true} riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kils Hair New York City. 
One day we stopped at a tavern and drank freely : haw 
y a ey -~'’*!| soldier protects the helpless; nor will he wantonly de-| Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. “My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
y About a glass was left, and Jacko drank it up. Soon} troy the property of peaceful citizens.” a 
PY: he was merry, hopped and danced, and set us in a roar Ff ape care Med 3 ; TO THE LADIES WE SAY, sont, 
oe : 2 : “What is wantonly destroy ?”’ asked Jane. REY. J. H. CORNELL, 
of laughter. Jacko was drunk. We all agreed, six of “Thoughtlessl feeling! _» id M the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ghtlessly, unfeeling destroy,” sai rs. . : New York City. 
us, that we would come to the tavern next day and get! nowns. “That is just what John did,” cried the little | ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
Jack drunk again, and have sport all day. I called at girls. “We were not Pe ws enemies; we were peace-| in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 “I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
my friend’s house ngxt morning, and went out for Jack.| dhie citizens.’ “He is a selfish mischievous boy,” | for morning, No. 1 for evening. and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 
r bei StL 2 c ras 6d ’ ’ * 
oppy: Instead of being as usual, on the box, he was not to be} gai Margaret. ‘ color. 
43h the seen. We looked inside, and he was crouched up in a ne ovimeelf Washin ton,” said Jane. “He : Tunes t wo MisvAxs ABOU? IP REV. J. WEST, 
h gton, le _ STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
nabs th !”” said hi 3; could not have meant Washington,” remarked his fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. ee oe 
the poppy: ‘sok enaall aie an teats gy ‘ his | mother. “That’s what I was,” cried a small voice| ~ goia by Druggists. “] will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
_, - Tens i a eh — deehd .T eat erty a a. through the crack of the door. “Look here, my son.” St inthe Adboeste , 0 have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 
the aalsy- ei: - ’ ; - saw the broken tea-set in his, ” > oa erling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co. 
matter with him; he felt just as I did many a morning. John saw th et in his,mother’s lap. That J if g ’ 


‘ “ ” : r ’ “T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
he poppy: hind the chairs. Mrs. Downs. “What about it? asked the little girls. PELIPG:O.: K. qennds grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 
the popP? nr ds edie te John opened the door a little wider, and put in his head THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND 
us.” _ “Come here, Jack, and drink,” said his master, hold-| g¢ain. “When the Declaration of Independence came Dott REY. H. V. DEGEN. 

ing out the glass to him. | out,” said Mrs. Downs, “nobody was more glad than| Made from choice materials, and similar in quality to the old Eng- x gee: ’ 

Jack retreated, and as the door opened, slipped out, | Washington; and that very night he ordered it to be| lish White Soap. Becomes extremely hard and not liable to un- Boston, Mass. 

and in a moment was at the top of the house. His read to every brigade of his army. He wanted every | necessary waste when in nse. Is good for every kind of washing, | ‘That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 

master went out to call him down, but he would not  oidier to kuow what a noble cause they were fighting| also for-the bath and toilet. No othtr soap is needed where the | have the evidence of my own eyes.” 
y come. He got a cow-skin and shook at him. Jack sat fo, The army was then quartered at New York.| 0. K. is used. One pound is sufficiently rich in stock to make 
ish I were on the ridge-pole and refused to obey. His master got) gome 


soon be cut 


rgive me! 


Established in 1826, and still the best kn Remed: ll af- 
poppy e a y . —retinnes not understand Washington’s character when he used PLEASURE AND PROFIT. fections of the Lunge, Throat and Chest” Te caret to gut tee 
e ‘ 1icago, had received, as a present from his father,| Washington’s name to destroy the peace and property genuine. EED, © ., Boston, 

1 the poppy fl some chickens and a little dog. Soon after coming into! of his little sisters. Nor do I think he remembered PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71, 
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Jack = . and couldn’t go. So we waited three | tig felt belly for him, and he popped back. Jam sure 
days. e then went, and while drinking, a glass was|  « x : — 
provided for Jack. But where was he? Skuiking be- | Joke forget shout the cians of: Soap Gesies,~ enld 


: - > os . of the New Yorkers, not contented with ringing 
a gun and pointed it athim. A monkey is much afraid | the pells and firing salutes in honor of the occasion, as- 
of a gun. Jack slipped over the back side of the house | sembied in the night and pulled down and hacked to 
when he saw his predicament, at once whipped up on the | pieces the statue of old King George, which stood in 
chimney, and got down in one of the flues, holding on| 6ne of the public squares of the city. Washington 
by his fore-paws, The master was beaten. The man heard the next day that some of his soldiers had a hand 
kept the monkey twelve years, but could never persude | iy it and it grieved him very much. He wanted his 
him to touch another drop of liquor. The beast had jon’ to behave like Christian soldiers, whose business 
more sense than the man, who has an immortal soul, j¢ was to defend the rights and maintain the liberties of 
and thinks himself the first and best of God’s creatures ¢h oir country, but not to engage in mobs and riots to 
on earth. m. | disturb and damage peseeaiie neighborhoods. John, 
“y | therefore,” continued his mother, gravely, “I think did 

THE little son, only four years old, of a gentleman in 





possession of his treasures, the chickens commenced to’ what behavior our Lord loves to see in little boys at 
lay, and as a matter of course, he was niuch interested home.” John felt like hiding. Mother never scolded, 
in gathering up their eggs. One day he found an egg but she had a way of putting things that was worse than 
in the dog-house, a circumstance that to him conveyed scolding; and he sneaked away, much mortified at the 
only one meaning. When his father came home, he inglorious ending of his first campaign.—Child’s Paper. 
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three gallons of good soft soap. It has a growing popularity 
among the working classes, who from necessity patronize the most 
economical articles. The multitudes who have so long patron- 
ized Pyle's Saleratus, Cream Tartar and Soda will find this soap 
a still greater acquisition in household economy. Try it. It is for 
sale by all prominent grocers. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


16— 350 Washington Street, cor. Franklin, N. Y. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MakING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides ateeding school, 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 
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original color.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 













REY. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 


New York. 





Bottled 


VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Larce Borties, $1. SMALL, 50 Gents. 





Proprietors. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


r Medici 














tt! pressly fo eg 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality, 
Large es, $1. 50—6m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION > 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 











Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








CASTE AMONG THE HINDOOS. 
From our Correspondent in India. 

Caste in India means the division of the people into 
classes; in this way: 

If a child’s father isa priest, the child belongs to the 
priestly caste and must be a priest when he be- 
comesaman. Soa soldier’s child, must become a sol- 
dier, for he belongs to that caste; a merchant’s child 
must get his living as a merchant when he reaches ma- 
ture years. This rule runs through all the different 
trades and occupations of Hindoo society. 

The rules of caste often compel the Hindoo to absti- 
nence. If he is everso hungry, he cannot taste food that 
has been cooked by one of angther caste, and when 
hunger can be in no other way appeased, he eats raw 
rice or some other kind of grain, often bringing upon 
himself one of the scourges of the country, dysentery 
or cholera. . 

The more you know about the Hindoo, the more you 
will see how rigidly he is bound in every particular by 
caste. His religion is emphatically one of “mint, anise 
and cummin,” utterly neglecting the weightier matters 
of moral law, a breach of which jin any respect is no 
breach of caste. 

In no one thing, however, does caste bind with such 
strong, heavy fetters asin the matter of eating. An at- 
tempt to remove a Hindoo’s scruples on this point, ei- 
ther by argument or ridicule, is utterly useless. He 
will suffer almost anything rather than deviate a hair’s 
breadth. The touch of a Christian’s food, either by 
mistake or otherwise, is utter pollution. 

When any one comes to a final decision to renounce 
Hindooism and embrace Christianity his first open act 
indicating his intention, is to eat food cooked by a 
Christian. By this act his caste is gone, and henceforth 
he is ranked by the heathen world around him as an 
outcast, despised Christian. They would no more eat 
with him again or taste food he had cooked, than they 
would pluck out a right eye. 

Hereafter the converted man must find his home, his 
friends, his society among Christians. If he has a fam- 
ily he must literally “leave wife and children for Christ’s 
sake ;” he can have no more intercourse with former 
friends and relatives, and in a country where there is so 
much of the patriarchal in family rule, the strictures of 
caste on this one subject of eating form one of the 
greatest obstacles to the acceptance of Christianity, and 
one that no one can fully understand except the Hin- 
doo himself. 

With the least deviation from caste rules, the priést 
makes demand for an atonement. To remove his un- 
cleanness the Hindoo must give the priest, in money or 
something else, whatever amount he demands, and 
which is not rated according to his offence, but accord- 
ing to his ability to pay, or the priest’s power of extor- 
tion. . 

The Brahmin and Gohain priesthood of this country 
are correctly described by our Saviour when He says, 
“They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne and 
lay them on men’s shoulders, but they themselves will 
not touch them with one of their fingers.” 


How is the Hindoo to be delivered from this soul-de- ' 


stroying thraldom? By education and Christianity, 
hand in hand, working together, undermining the very 
foundations of the dark and polluted system of Hindoo- 
ism, and letting in the bright, pure beams of Gospel 
light that stream from the glory of the cross of Christ. 

Sibsaugur, April 22, 1865. S. R. Wako. 

—_—_——+o0o—____—_- 
LIONS IN OLD AGE. 


When the young lion reaches the age of two years 
he is able to strangle and pull down a horse, or an ox; 
and so he continues to grow and increase in strength 
till he reaches his eighth year, and his talons, and teeth, 
and mane are perfect, and he grows no more. His 
powers are long enduring. For twenty years after he 
arrives at maturity, his fangs and sinews show no signs 
of decay; but after that, he gradually becomes feeble, 
his teeth fail him, and he grows “‘cubbish.” He is no 
longer a match for the tremendous buffalo—he is over- 
matched even by the peaceful ox, so he prowls around 
the cattle kraals, and snatches a lamb or a kid, just as 
he did when he set out with his parents, nearly thirty 
years before. A woman or a child abroad at night 
shares the same fate. 

His strength and sight now decline more and more, 
till the mighty lion grows lean and mangy, and crawls 
about from place to place, eating any offal he can pick 
up, and despising not so small an animal as the field 
mouse; so he starves and dies, or is fallen on and 
slaughtered by a few cowardly hyenas; or, discovered 
unable to move beneath a tree, is knocked on the head 
by some wandering hunter. 


>> 


CORK. 


There are multitudes of persons who are perfectly fa- 
miliar with this indispensable article, so constantly 
used in various ways, who know very little of its nature 
and where it comes from. It is the bark of a species 
of oak, (Quercus Suber) not the real bark essential to 
the life of the tree, but the outer coating, which corre- 
sponds to the dry bark of many of our trees. This 
oak grows naturally in the mountainous districts of the 
south of France, in the Spanish peninsula, Italy, and in 
the north of Africa. It does not attain a great height, 
not more than forty feet, nor is its circumference great 
compared with many other varieties of the oak, but it 
is sufficiently large to allow of sheets being taken from 
its trunk twelve inches or more in width and several 
fect in length. The cork, after arriving at a certain 
state of maturity, sheds its bark of its own accord, like 
some of our own forest trees which are continually 
throwing off their outer coats. But the bark thus shed 
spontaneously is of very little utility. That which be- 
comes an article of commerce is removed from the tree 
by cutting around it ard making ao incisions, 
care being taken not to cut-throngh the inner bark. 
The sheets which are taken from the tree are usually 
about a foot wide and four feet in length, the bark it- 
self having the thickness of an inch or more, according 
to its age. The bark is not removed until the tree has 





. 


attained the age of twenty-five or thirty years, and after | 
that it may be taken off every eight or ten years, as it | 
renews itself, the quality of the cork improving with 
the advancing age of the tree, which thrives for one or 
two hundred years and continues to yield its decennial 
crop. The time for stripping off the bark isin {uly or | 
August, when it is easily removed. In Spain, ce,* 
and Italy it is an important production, and there it | 
may be seen piled up in long rows like cord wood, | 
or like the bark which is used for tanning, in our own | 
forest and by the road-side in the country. Before be-| 
ing cut into stoppers for bottles and the like, it is charr- 
ed on each side of the sheets of bark, which produces | 
a contraction of its substance, stopping the pores more 
effectually and greatly adding to its value for most pur- 
poses for which it is used. The cutting of it is quite an 
art, requiring a very sharp knife and considerable dex- 
terity to give it the proper shape and not to waste the 
raw material. We have accounts of its use in very an- | 
cient time for many of the purposes for which it is em- 
ployed at the present day, aud it is very natural to sup- 
pose its peculiar properties would suggest uses to which 
it could be applied. The cork-jacket, for instance, is no 
modern invention. Plutarch, in his life of Camillus, { 
mentions that the messenger sent by that general to his 
fellow-eitizens when beseiged in his capital made use of 
a cork-jacket to enable him to cross the Tiber, the 
Gauls being in possession of the gidge. 
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WINTER COMETH. 


Whose voice is that which sounds outside? 
Whose footstep is it that I hear 
Across the open plain draw near? 

Who comes this way at break of day, 
And knocks against the cabin- door 
To fright the children of the poor? 


His face it has the look of death; 
His beard is white with frost and snow, 
No kindly beam his dull eyes know; 
His step is bold; his breath is cold— 
O, hark! it is his tread I hear, 
Each day it sounds more loud and near. 






He pauses not beside the way, 
But like a conquering hero comes, 
With gathering sound of muffied drums; 
From yonder height at dead of night, 
When all besides is hushed and still, 
His clarion tones the wide air fill. 


In icy fetters strong as steel 
lie chains the torrent in its course 
That through the chasm thunders hoarse; 
Beneath his look the, meadow brook, 
Which babbled on through weeds and grass, 
Grows on a sudden smooth as glass. 


The stately palace windows shine 
With pleasant warmth and brilliant light 
To charm away the gloom of night; 

And guests are there, the rich and fair, 
Who to and fro on joyous feet 
Move to soft strains of music sweet. 


He enters not, but straightway goes 

On to the hovel, damp and low, 

Where shines no fire-light’s cheerful glow; ~ 
The old man groans; the mother moans; 

The infant opens wide its eye, 

And gives a low and piteous cry. 


He threads the city's heartless streets ; 
See where yon lonely taper burns, 
Up the steep flight of stairs he turns; 
With fingers worn, around her form 
She wraps the coarse shawl, torn and old, 
To keep her from the bitter cold. 


He meets the beggar in his path, 
Who shivers as the foe draws nigh, 
And shrinks to let the tyrant by; 

On, on he goes; his cold breath blows 
The pelting rain and stinging sleet 
Adown the blank, deserted street. 


On mountain heights he ranges wide; 
There, by the Carkness led astray, 
The traveller sinks upon his way, 

Helpless, alone, and weary grown, 
And there half buried in the storm 
The brave dogs find the lifeless form. 


Sv comes the tyrant Winter on; 
It is his footstep that I hear; 
Each day it sounds more loud and near; 
His voice is bold; his touch is cold; 
O, hark! he knocks against the door; 
Now may the Great God help the poor. 





THE FOOL’S ANSWER. 


It is said that a fool can ask more questions in an 
hour than a philosopher can answer in a life time, and 
the following anecdote shows that even a lawyer may 
sometimes be outwitted by a man without wit: 

“William, look! tell us, William, who made you; do 
you know ?” 

William, who was considered a fool, screwed up his 
face, and looking thoughtful, and some bewildered, 
slowly answered—* Moses, I s’poses.” 

“That will do,” said Counsellor Gray, addressing the 
court; “the witness says that he supposes that Moses 
made him. That certainly is an intelligent answer, 
more than I supposed him capable of giving; for it 
shows that he has some faint idea of Scripture; but I 
must submit that it is not sufficient to enable him to be 
sworn as a witness capable of giving evidence.” 

“Mr. Judge,” said the fool, “‘may I ax the lawyer a 
question ?” 

“Certainly,” said the judge. 

“Wall, then, Mr. Lawyer, who do you suppose made 
ou?” 

“Aaron, I s’pose,” said Counsellor Gray, imitating the 
witness. After the mirth had somewhat subsided, the 
witness drawled out. 

“Wall, neow, we do read in the good book that Aaron 
once made a calf, but who’d’a thought the critter got in 
here?” The judge ordered the witness to be sworn. 





A FLOATING ISLAND. 


The Bangor (Me.) Whig says there existed in Edding- 
ton Pond for many years an island of about half an 
acre in extent, which literally floated upon the water, 
having no hold upon theground save what was afforded 
by the roots of some of the trees upon it which had 
grown through the island into the bottom of the pond. 
The surface of the island is sufficiently strong to sustain 
the weight of a loaded team. One day last week a 
freshet in the pond raised the water to such a height that 
these roots were broken, and the island, impelled by 
the force of the wind, slowly drifted across the pond (a 
distance of one quarter of a mile), carrying with it a 





boom and the logs contained therein. It now remains 
near the shore, which the intervening logs prevented it 
from entirely reaching, a marvel to all who behoid it 
and hear its wonderful story. 
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A KIND ACTION. 


The Rutland Herald says there is a student in the 
academy at Johnson, Vt., who is under the necessity 
of laboring for his board, and is thereby driven into 
late hours of study to keep pace with his class. Some 
of his associates took opportunity one Saturday after- 
noon, and with shouldered saw-horses and saws march- 
ed single file to this student’s wood-pile, and soon six 
cords of wood were entirely “cut up.” They then, with 
their fellow-students, walked up to the cipal and 

aid the tuition of the young man, and enjoined upon 
im the necessity of being more careful in the future of 








his failing health. 


UNCOMFORTABLY NEAR A COINCIDENCE. 


“In the late battle of Bull Run, a soldier, around 
whom the cannon-shot were flying particularly thick, 
on seeing one strike and-bury itself in-a-bank near him, 
sprang to the hole it had scooped out, remarking, ‘Shoot 
away,,/you can’t hit twice in the same place!’ At the 
instant another shot struck af afew feet distance, al- 
most covering the fellow withsand and gravel. Emerg- 
ing from-what had so nearly become his grave, he con- 
tinued the as yet unfinished sentence with: ‘but you 
can come so pesky near it as to make the first hole un- 
comfortable.’ ” 


ORDERLY CONDUCT. 








‘THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


—— 


“It was early in the oe | of 1855 that this compound was 
origi d. A ber of my ae, was afflicted with an irrita- 
tion of the throat, attended with a disagreeable congh. I had for 
some months previous thought that a Voby aration having for its 
basis the inside bark of white pine might be so compounded as to 
be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. To test the 
value of it in the case alluded to, Feompounded a small quantity 
of the medicine that I had been planning, and gave itin teaspoon- 
taldoses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. Within two 
days the irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsid- 
ed, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, 1 sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for some 
weeks from abad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, and had 
raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found relief and 
sent for more. She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J. 





“An orderly of one of: the generals, riding along in | 8. Clark, Esq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mfirror, made a 


“Hey! Do | trial of 
the rear of’ our lines, in the battle of Chancellorsville, | us cared tune 


reparation in the case of a severe cold, and 


" | was cured immediately. He was so highly pleased with the re- 
had his horse struck by a shell, which burst in his bow- | suits, and so confident of success attending fs sales if placed be-* 


els, tearing him completely to pieces, and throwing the | 
orderly four or five feet in the air. Upon alighting, | 
which he did on all fours, he straightened up, and see- 


fore the public, that he finally persuaded me to give it a name 
and send it abroad to benefit the suffering. In November, 1855, I 
first advertised it under the name of White Pine Compound. In 
two years from that time, there had been wholesaled in Manches- 


ing his steed thus mangled, walked off, saying that ‘he | ter alone one hundred doliars’ worth, where it took the lead of all 


didn’t want that horse any more.’” 


or 


Tue late Prof. Vince, one morning,(sevéral ‘trees 
having been blown down the night previous) meeting | 
a friend in the walks of St. John’s College, Cambridge, | 





the cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that po 
sition. There is good reason for all this: it is very soothing and 
healing in its nature, is‘warming to the stomach, and pleasant 
withal to the taste, and is exceedingly cheap. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints, the White Pine Com- 
—_ stands unrivaled. It was notoriginated for that purpose, 

ut a person in using it for a cough, was not only cured of the 
cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty of ten years’ 


was accosted with “How d’ye do, sir? quite a bluster- | standing. Since that accidental discovery many thousands haye 


ing wind this.” ] 
“Yes,” answered Vince, “it is a rare mathematical | 
wind.” | 
“Mathematical wind!” exclaimed the other, —— 
0?” 
“Why,” replied Vince, “it has extracted a great| 
many roots.” | 


Ir a few civil words will render a man happy, he | 
must be a wretch indeed who will not give them to 
him. Let another man light his candle by your own, , 
and yours loses none of its brilliancy by what his | 
gains. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, when minister to France, being | 
presented at court, some eminent functionary remark- 
ed, “You replace Dr. Franklin, sir?” “I succeed Dr. | 
Franklin,” was Mr. Jefferson’s prompt reply; “no man | 
can replace him.” 


“Dip any of yon ever see an elephant’s skin ?” asked | 
the master of an infant school. “I have?” shouted a | 
six-year-old at the foot of the class. ‘Where ?” inquir- | 
ed the teacher, amused by his earnestness. ‘On the el- | 
phant !” was the reply. | 






| 
| 
A LEARNED young lady, the other evening, astonish- | 
ed the company by asking for the loan of a diminutive 
argenteous, truncated cone, convex on its summit, and 
semi-perforated with symmetrical indentations. She 
wanted a thimble. 


Inriratinc.—After rolling all night in your berth at 
sea till you dre miserably sick, to have a steward open 
your door in the morning, and ask you if you'll have a) 
Sresh roll for breakfast. | 

“I never betrayed a friend’s confidence,” said one 
lady to another, by way of insinuation. “Very true,” 
was the answer, ‘for you wefe never entrusted with it.” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Flute of Fancy. 


Take a good, sound cork, with as few holes or cracks in it as 
possible. By placing this against the teeth, holding it tightly 
between the lips, and playing upon it with the bowl ends of two 
tea-spoons, a very singular imitation of a piccolo or small flute 
will be produced. The tune should be fancied by the player, and 


a quick air will be found most effective. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








Historical Enigma. 


A brave English General ot our own day, who died in India 
during the rebellion there. On his death-bed he said, speaking to 
the friends who surrounded him, ‘For forty years [ have so ruled 
my life that when death comes I meet it face to face without fear.” 
The finals of all the following, excepting the third (from which 
take the initial) give the name: 

1. A prime minister of Austria, generally regarded as the first 
statesman in Europe. A very short, time before the national con- 
vulsions of 1848 he expressed himself as follows: “Apres moi le 

eluge.” 

2. A beautiful Saxon maiden, who is regarded by the British 
historians as the chief cause of the easy conquest of their country 
by the Saxons. It is said she was introduced to the British king, 
and, presenting him with a cup of wine, exclaimed, ‘Be of health, 
lord king; to which the king replied, ‘““Drine heal,” or, “I drink 
your health.” Her beauty made such an impression on the heart 
of the monarch that, in order to marry her, he settled the fertile 
province of Kent upon her father, and thus the Saxons, having 
once obtained a footing in the country, could never afterwards 
be removed. 

3. A French town in which is a beautiful palace (now used as a 
museum) built by Louis XIV. 

. A gallant young English officer, who was mortally wounded 
at the siege ofa city. Just as he was expiring he was told of the 
flight of the enemy; raising his head, he exclaimed, “Then I die 
contented,” and instantly expired, 

5. The capital of Afghanistan, 

6. A prince of the Pelew Islands, who visited England, where he 
died of the small-pox. 

7. A town of Canada, strongly fortified both by nature and art. 
Itfhas been called “The British Gibraltar.” 

. A large American city. Itis the second commercial city in 
the world, and is situated on an island. 


ie nb is the name of an English king, 
Who did little else but marry ; 
My second names a holy place 
Where Scottish worshippers tarry; 
My third resembles the falling snow, 
Ere it mixes with the soil; 
And my whole reveals the name of one 
Whose unremitting toil 
Hastened his —— in the churchyard dim; 
And this is the epitaph over him: 
“A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own." 


4. 


My first is a circle, 
My second a cross; 
If you meet with my whole 
Look out for a toss, 


Conundrums. 


When do two and two not make four? When they stand for 22. 

Military definition for a kiss—Report at headquarters. 

Why is the Rinderpest like a mouse? Because the cat'll catch it. 

What thing is that which the more we cut it, the longer it grows? 

ditch. . 

Why is a prudent man like a pin? Because his head prevents 
him from going too far. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Baltimore. (Ball-tie-mower.) 

2. Isaac—Felix—Tiglath-pileser — Hannah—Israel—Nebuchad- 
nezzar—Emanuel—Eve—Nathan — Elisha—Moses—Y oung—Hep- 
zibah—Uzzah—Nimrod— Goliath — Egypt — Rama—F ortunatus— 
Esau—Hutychus—Dorcas—Hezekiah — Ishbosheth— Mary. “Ir 
THINE ENEMY HUNGER, FEED HIM.” 

3. Sacramento. 

4. Crab—Bar. 

6. Lark—Ark. 








used it for the same complaint, and have been completely cured." 


The above was written by Dr. Poland, in 1860. Since then, as 
in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the lead of 
all Cough Remedies, as well as preparations for the cure of Kid- 
ney difficulties, in every city, town, village and hamlet, through- 
out the New England States. 

Tbe past year has given great opportunity to test the virtue of 
the White Pine Compound. It has been an unusual time for 
Coughs and Colds, and very large quantities of the White Pine 
Compound have been sold and used with the happiest ettects. It 
speaks well for the Medicine, and the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to remove a 
bad cough, and frequently [ have known persons to have a cold 
entirely removed in two days, by using less than half a botgle. 
From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large dose. I sometimes put a 
a white sugar and hot water with it, when taken on going to 

ed. 

The limits ta which I purposely confine myself in this circular 
will not allow of that tull expression which I would like to give in 
favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis universally admired by 
all who use it; it has attained to such a popularity among those 
whose opinion is valuable indeed, that vANITY may possibly in 
part promptane to record more here than hurried people will have 
patience to read; so I will stop, by merely recommending to all 
who need a cough or kidney remedy, to test the virtues of the 
Wuire Puxe Compounp. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and, 
indeed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flatter- 
ing terms of the White Pine Compound. 


Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says: 


“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in affec- 
tions of the kindeys, debility of the stomach and other kindred 
organs.”’ 


Rev. J, K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 


“T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
mvalnable remedy. I can truly say that 1 regard it as even 
more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the 
Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly." 


Hon. P. Hl. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 


“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal pro- 
perties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine 
atrial. It has been used by members of my family for severa} 
years, for colds and coughs. and in some cases of serious kidney 
ditticulties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have 
also received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to 
keep it always on hand.” 


Rev. H. D. HODGE, 


of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practicing — as well a8 
reacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, says: “1 find 
it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 


Letter from Rev. L. C. Stevens, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
e Gofftown Centre, N. H. 


Dr. J. W. PoLAND,—My Dear Sir—You asked me what I think 
of your White Pine Compound, I never betore put pen to paper 
to tell any man what [ thought of a patent medicine. My father, 
&@ pliysician of the old school, early led me to serious suspicions 
of all nostrums of whatever kind not bearMg the stamp of that 
traternity. But these suspicions I have parted with by degrees, 
as Ll have carefully acquainted myself with the leading principles 
ot Hydropathy, Homeopathy. Thompsonianism, Eclecticism, and 
other systems which have claimed public favor within the last 
twenty-five years; so that 1 feel at liberty on this ground to 
speak my convictions. 

Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Baptist 
pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on account of 
ill health, but still chavishine all the ardor of your early years for 
this blessed work, and laboring to your uumost, in other ways, to 
proclaim the glorious Gospel—inclined me, as a matter of duty, 
to comply with your request. 

In 1853 1 became acquainted with Deacon Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, formerly 
missionary in Burmah, and from him for the first time learned 
the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine bark. He had a 
few years before been brought to the borders of the grave by 
what the best of physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
and was given up to die, but was nevertheless entirely cured by a 
preparation made by his own hands from this bark. Since that 
time, until I became acquainted with your article, I have been 
surprised that no philosophical mind was found to undertake a 
cough preparation from white pine. 

As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it therefore 
secured my attention; and I have not failed to acquaint mysel? 
with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled judgment as 
to its value. Some of my own family have tried it with signal 
benefit. I believe it one of the best cough medicines ever prepar- 
ed. Sesides its value as a Cough Medicine, 1 have good reason 
to believe it to be all it claims as a remedy, for kidney diseases 
and diabetes. Yours truly, L. C. STEVENS. 


(Several other clergymen and physicians have also written to 
Dr. P. highly approving of his White Pine Compound.) 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our col- 
umns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly approv- 
ed medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the contidence 
of the many who knew him, a confidence which he enjoyed while 
laboring usefully many years as a Baptist minister. His experi- 
ence as asufferer led him to make experiments which issued in 
his medical discovery.—Boston Watch and Reflector. 


The Editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror,in a 
leader of the Daily, thus writes of the Compound: 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length in 
our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand for it is 
increasing beyond all previous hee met ugar ge It is the very best 
medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and no family that hae 
once used it will ever be without it. We speak from our own 
knowledge; it is sure to kill acold, and Dy ye as sure. The 

reatest inveutions come by accident, and itis singular that the 

White Pine Compound, made for Colds and Coughs, should prove 

to be the greatest remedy tor kidney difficulties known. But so 
itis. We-cannot doubt it, so many testimonials come to us from 
well known men. Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such, 
that we know he will not countenance what is wrong. For years 
a Baptist clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his 
ailments, with a delicate, ¢ ptive look, li with one 
foot upon the grave, he made the discovery which has saved him- 
self, and called out from hundreds of others the strongest testi- 
monials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, and 
never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, and we 
are glad to state that we believe whatever he says about his 
White Pine Compound.” 








THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
Gro. W. Swett, M. D., Proprietor, 


Will be manufactured in future 
At the New England Botanic Depot, 
106 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Under the supervision of 


Rev. J. W. POLAND, M. D. 


Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to whom 
all orders should be addressed. 


—— 





Bold by wholesale and retail dealers im mudicine elsewhere. 
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